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Dr. William H. Burnham : I should have been very glad to 
make some other suggestions. I should have suggested that not only 
physical but psycho-physical tests should be added, but I thought that 
would seem too ideal and too far in the future. 

I am glad that the matter of food has been mentioned. I know a 
boy in a neighboring city who goes to high school where there is one 
session a day. The family eat breakfast at about 6 o'clock in the 
morning. He has a capricious appetite and eats very little. He goes 
to school and eats nothing but a little pastry until he comes home at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, to eat a cold dinner, whatever he happens 
to fancy. I know a young woman, now a graduate of Smith College, 
who in the high school followed a plan very much like this and was 
entirely broken down in health at the end of the course. She went to 
Smith College, lived a regular life, and came out of the college a 
healthy young woman. She says now that the dyspepsia from which 
she suffered was due to the irregularity in eating and lack of food 
while she was studying in school. I would suggest that a profitable 
inquiry might be, how many boys and girls eat anything besides pastry 
before 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

I would suggest tha't one might profitably make the inquiry also 
how many boys and girls have ever been out into the country. You 
may think that very strange, but I am told in Worcester that a great 
many of the pupils, especially the girls, have never been into the 
country until they come to take the subject of botany in the high school. 
There are a number of inquiries of this kind that might profitably be 
made, and the aim of my suggestions was largely to find some means 
of giving secondary teachers the liberty and the time so that they 
could make such investigations. 

With this the discussion closed, and after certain announcements 
by the secretary an adjournment was taken until evening. 

FRIDAY EVENING 

The evening address was presented by President William J. Tucker, 
of Dartmouth College, and had for its subject : 

THE INTEGRITY OF THE COLLEGE UNIT 
If one were to attempt to apportion the educational gains of 
the past decade, designating the exact contribution from each 
part of the educational system, he would not be able to give any 
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large credit to the college. Our colleges have shared in the 
general advancement. They have grown in the number of 
students, in the value of their equipment, and in their methods of 
administration and instruction. But their gains have not been 
at first hand. They have not represented the outgrowth or 
expansion of the college idea. These gains have come in from 
without, chiefly by way of the university. 

A generation ago the most stable and clearly defined part 
of the educational system was the college. Today the college, 
if not unfixed and undefined in place, represents that part of 
the system which is confessedly most in need of redefinition 
and revaluation. 

I am concerned, therefore, to ask, I trust not simply because 
it is my special business to ask, but in the general interest — 
What is the present value of the college idea ? For upon this 
value depends the integrity of the college unit. 

The time has come, I think, for some one to put this ques- 
tion, even if the one who puts it does not assume to give the 
sufficient answer. 

There are three principles which seem to me to express the 
educational advance of the past decade, and measurably that 
of the previous decade, namely, research, utility, and economy, 
economy of time. The first principle wrought itself out in the 
establishment of the university, the second in the development 
of the school of technology, the third in the readjustment of the 
secondary, and, to some extent, of the elementary school. 

Let me go into particulars for a little. 

The spirit of research gave us, for the first time, the true 
university on American soil. The growth of the university idea 
has been so rapid that we can hardly realize how recent it is in 
our educational development. I recall a few familiar dates, not 
covering the field, but sufficient for illustration. Johns Hopkins 
went into operation in 1876, Clark University in 1889, Chicago 
University in 1892. 

I assume that real university work at Harvard dates from 
1869, when systematic courses of advanced instruction in philoso- 
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phy and literature were given, examinations introduced, and 
degrees, after three years, conferred ; but the graduate school, 
which is the kernel of the university, is the outgrowth of the 
past ten years. Yale College passed over into Yale University 
in 1886, and Princeton College into Princeton University in 1896. 
University work, however, preceded in each case the assump- 
tion of the name. The university idea, as standing for original 
investigation and research, has always had brilliant individual 
illustrations, even in the scantiest days of the old colleges, but 
we have not been able until now to organize the idea and give 
jt fit proportions. The creation of the university is the great- 
est distinctive work of the past decade. 

Next to this work, I put as most distinctive, the develop- 
ment of the principle of utility through the technical school. I 
will not stop to show by any enumeration the increase of these 
schools. A clearer evidence of the working of the principle of 
utility is seen in the relative advance of the great departments 
of educational training, which have an economic or commercial 
value — chemistry, physics, biology, and, in this regard, mathe- 
matics. In the last conversation which I had with General 
Walker, he emphasized the remarkable advance of biology as an 
economic science, prophesying that it would rival chemistry in 
its commercial value. Professor Huxley, as you may remem- 
ber, calculated that the experiments of Pasteur had added to the 
wealth of France a sum equal to the cost of the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

I have referred to one other distinctive feature of the educa- 
tional progress of the decade, namely, economy of time, as seen 
especially in the readjustment of the curriculum of the secondary 
school. Of course the Committee of Ten had other objects in 
view in their report than economy of time, but I have always 
assumed that one of the chief motives in the mind of the chair- 
man of that committee was the recovery of those wastes which 
had been caused by ill-adjusted courses of study. Certainly the 
principle of economy is now at work with sustained vigor, push- 
ing its way down into the elementary schools. It has already 
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given, as a direct result, some gain in time, and as indirect 
results, a more logical order of studies, closer methods of 
instruction, and, best of all, mental enthusiasm. 

These, then, if we are so agreed, have been the distinctive 
principles under which we have made the educational progress 
of recent years, research, utility, and economy. But not one of 
these is the distinctive principle of the college. The college 
does not exist primarily for research ; it cannot exist at all if 
it surrenders itself to the principle of utility ; and it has less con- 
cern than the professional or technical school with economy of 
time. From the nature of the case time is not the same in the 
process of culture that it is in the process of economic or pro- 
fessional training, provided always there is no waste in either 
process. A college, as such, is not immediately concerned with 
the shortening of courses. 

All of these principles, I must repeat, have been of immense 
benefit to the college. They have made it in part what it is 
today, in distinction from what it was a generation ago. What 
it was then has been sketched after this fashion by a modern 
educator : 

"The American college curriculum, at the time when most of 
us became acquainted with it, was a very definite thing, time- 
honored, and commanding a certain respect from its correspon- 
dence with the theory on which it is based. Its fundamental 
idea was discipline of the mind. Its mode of effecting this was, 
in large part, by shutting the student's eyes to the distracting 
and inconsequential present, and fixing his gaze on that which 
was great and good, and hard to understand, in the past. The 
main work of the course consisted of drill in grammar and 
mathematics ; and the results of this training were bound 
together, at the hands of the president, by a final exposition of 
such of the speculations of philosophers as seemed to him safe 
and substantial. This work lasted — for reasons so old as to be 
long since forgotten — just four years, and was preceded by a 
certain very definite amount of drill of much the same kind, which 
was regarded as a necessary preliminary to the other work." 
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Granting that this statement misses the spirit and flavor of 
the old college, it must be allowed that it stops short of a cari- 
cature. The inspiration of the old college did not lie in the 
curriculum, but in the rare personality of the teacher. Every 
college, however small, could boast of at least one master. The 
principles to which I have referred as characteristic of the most 
recent educational development have made themselves felt in 
the curriculum. College education is no longer entirely a mat- 
ter of personality. Much as I hesitate to say it, it is doubtless 
true, that a college man can get more out of the class room 
today under the routine teacher, than he could have gained 
under the old system. In other words the curriculum itself with 
its increasing opportunity is an increasing inspiration. The 
spirit of research in so far as it has passed over from the uni- 
versity into the college has done much to vitalize the college. 
The contribution from the side of utility, forcing new and inter- 
esting subjects into the old curriculum, has broadened the scope 
of the college. And the principle of economy, as it is now at 
work in the secondary school, is not only gaining a certain 
amount of time, but what is of more value to the college, it is 
creating a habit of mind greatly needed in the college discipline. 

Now, if it were merely a question of the prosperity of our 
colleges, we might stop at this point and say, "things are very 
well as they are ; let us take advantage of the situation and wait 
the result ; by and bye, if our colleges increase sufficiently in 
numbers and in endowment, to allow appropriate changes in 
method, let us change the name." 

I assume that the prosperity of an institution, or of a class 
of institutions, is of very little account, sacred as the historic 
result may have been in any case, when compared with the broad 
question of educational progress. Certainly the development of 
any institution under one type or another is entirely subordinate 
to the question of the educational value of the type. Nothing 
can justify insistence upon a type except its power to contribute 
something distinctive and original. 

I return then with renewed urgency to our inquiry about the 
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present value of the college idea. Will the college continue to 
exist and flourish through the enrichment of its life from other 
sources, or will it reassert its place in the educational system 
through the recognized value of its own distinctive idea. 

If we accept President Gilman's division of education into the 
essential, the liberal, and the special, we have little difficulty in 
locating the work of the college. All the departments of edu- 
cation must overlap, any division is largely a matter of emphasis ; 
but I suppose that the college is allowed to stand for breadth, 
freedom, culture, as clearly as the technical, school for utility, or 
the university for research and the advancement of knowledge. 

The reassertion of the distinctive college idea seems to me 
to be called for at the present time at these points. 

First, to make the subject matter of the new education trib- 
utary to culture as well as to utility. 

The natural and physical sciences and the modern languages 
have won a place in the college curriculum. They are there and 
so far as time is concerned in full force, but it is still an open 
question for what purpose they are there. The tendency is 
toward utility. Perhaps the subjects gravitate that way. The 
modern languages may be used as ^Jools quite as much as for 
the literature which they hold. I presume that the majority of 
college men read French and German to gain access to current 
discussions in science or philosophy or criticism. This is legiti- 
mate. So also is the study of the sciences for after uses. Still 
it is the province of the college to put the emphasis on culture, 
not on utility, in the treatment of anything which comes within 
its range. 

I can think of no opportunity which can again present itself, 
equal to that now before the colleges, of subjugating science 
in the interest of culture. No task of like magnitude, of like 
interest, or of like honor, has ever offered itself. Heretofore 
the college has not been obliged to wage any contest for its sub- 
ject matter. Everything has been in easy possession. No 
interest, like utility, has laid claim to the ancient languages, or 
pure mathematics, or philosophy. 
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Now, subjects are at hand, they are actually within the curricu- 
lum, which are elsewhere set in a thousand ways toward material 
values, concerning which the college may prove that they hold 
the element of culture. Who can doubt the element of culture 
in the sciences. What faculty do they leave untouched or unde- 
veloped ? At what point in the refining or even spiritualizing of 
the nature can they be rejected ? 

In an address delivered two years since at Baltimore before 
the American Society of Naturalists, Dr. Minot, of the Harvard 
Medical School, drew the following contrast between the optim- 
ism of the scientist and the pessimism of the literary man. 

" The best," he says, " that we gain from the pursuit of 
research is, I believe, our characteristic optimism. We are 
engaged in achieving results, and results of the most permanent 
and enduring quality. A business man may achieve a fortune ; 
but time will dissipate it. A statesman may be the savior of a 
nation ; but how long do nations live ? Knowledge has no 
country, belongs to no class, but is the might of mankind, and 
it is mightier for what each of us has done. We have brought 
our stones, and they are built into the edifice and into its grandeur. 
My stone is a small one. It will certainly be forgotten that it is 
mine, nevertheless it will remain in place. 

" How different is the pessimism toward which literary men 
are seen to tend ! Harvard University lost James Russell Lowell 
in 1891, and Asa Gray in 1888. The letters of both of these 
eminent men have been published. Lowell's letters grow sad 
and discouraged, and he gives way more and more to the pessi- 
mistic spirit. Gray is optimistic steadily and to the end. The 
difference was partly due to natural temperament, but chiefly, I 
think, to the influence of their respective professions. The sub- 
ject material of the literary man is familiar human nature and 
familiar human surroundings, and his task is to express the- 
thoughts and dreams which these suggest. He must compete- 
with the whole past, with all the genius that has been. There 
is nothing new under the sun, he exclaims. But to us it is ai 
proverb contradicted by our daily experience." 
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I have quoted this extract, not because I accept the contrast, 
but because it sets forth so clearly the reflex influence of the 
study of science upon the student as it appears in his own con- 
sciousness. The influence is distinctly moral. I have for a long 
time advocated the study of at least some one science as prepar- 
atory to, if not as a part of a theological curriculum, partly to 
enable the preacher to come into natural contact with the mind 
of his age, but chiefly for the effect on himself, on his tempera- 
ment, on his reasoning powers, and on his imagination. And in 
consistency with this view I deprecate any impression which 
may be allowed to obtain that for a college to remain in the 
truest sense a college it must revert to the curriculum of a clas- 
sical school. That is to put the means above the end. The end 
of the college is a genuine culture. The classics are well estab- 
lished means to that end. But whatever can be made a means 
to that end is germane to the college. And to put by, or to 
underestimate, the sciences as fulfilling that function is in my 
judgment not only to deny a great opportunity, but to evade a 
great educational responsibility. 

The reassertion of the distinctive idea of the college is also 
timely as a protest, or better still, as a barrier against premature 
specialization. I do not regard the introduction of the elective 
system into the college curriculum as a concession to specializa- 
tion. The object in each is different. The elective system 
teaches a man to find himself. Very likely it may be over 
used, that is, it may lead to overmuch self experimentation. Or 
it may not be used sufficiently. One may follow the lines of 
least resistance. But rightly used it gives the scholar the cour- 
age of his choice. It is an academic tonic. It emphasizes the 
responsibility as well as the freedom of all true scholarship. 

Specialization is the commitment, the intellectual or educa- 
tional commitment to a definite purpose. It means more than 
the choice of a profession. That may allow a long approach. 
Specialization is an immediate and final end in study. It is a 
process of restriction. It calls in all the powers of a trained 
nature. It assumes that they are ready for service. If they are 
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untrained, it allows no other training than that which they can 
gain while on special duty. 

No one can fail to note the vast amount of crude and uncer- 
tain work which is going on under cover of specialization. That, 
however, is to be expected, and not altogether to be deplored. 
From the nature of the work there must be a large proportion 
of apparent waste. 

The educational crime is not unsuccessful specialization nor 
overmuch specialization, but premature specialization. That is 
the foe which has invaded education and which is today robbing 
it of the gains of the past years. Professional study has become 
to an unwarranted degree prematurely specialized study. A 
very considerable proportion of those who enter the professions 
are, judged by all educational standards, unprepared men. The 
professions no longer represent education. They stand for 
training, not for learning. Professional schools are technical 
schools. In 1880, out of 18,000 students in schools of law, 
medicine, and theology, only 58 per cent, had received a degree 
in arts or science. Possibly later statistics, which I have not 
been able to find, may show a slightly different result. And 
efforts are being made in certain directions to stem this retro- 
grade movement. Harvard is leading a reform for the elevation 
of the requirements for all of the professional schools ; the leg- 
islatures of nearly all the states have made absolute demands for 
preparation for medical ^schools, not very high, but uniform, and 
somewhat in advance of the old standards ; and the better theo- 
logical schools, never careless in their requirements, have taken 
advantage of the present apparent surplus in the ministry to 
make more careful inquiries into the standing of all applicants. 
One of these schools reports this year that there is not a man 
on the list who is not a college graduate. 

But this effort for reform from the side of the colleges and 
universities and from the state is met and largely neutralized by 
the tendency in some of the professions. The tendency is to 
put the stress in preparation entirely upon the technical. I doubt 
if the average medical school, apart from state interference, 
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would call for anything more than easy Latin, enough chemistry 
and physics to understand experiments, and passable English. 
Even under the present legal requirements I question whether 
the standard of admission can be brought up to the standard of 
admission to college. The excuse offered is the claim for time 
at the latter part of Ihe course for high specialization. But the 
great majority do not specialize at any later time. They are not 
qualified for it. When the time comes for it, they have no time 
for it. One becomes very impatient over this excuse of want 
of time. To what better use can a man put time than to take 
enough of it to get ready for his business. 

A partial remedy for this state of affairs may be found in 
proper adjustments between college electives and professional 
courses, but the true remedy must come, here as elsewhere, 
through the appeal to public sentiment. In some way we must 
put a new emphasis on breadth and thoroughness of training. 
If we can get the college idea vigorously at work without the 
college, very good. But let us recover and restore the idea at 
any cost. Let us put the burden of proof on the professional 
man who enters his profession along short cuts, and by side 
doors. Let him explain why he should take this course instead 
of asking us why he should not take this course. 

I would like to see men who are aiming at their professions 
by short and easy steps left in the dilemma in which Dr. Ban- 
croft put one of his old Phillips' boys. The student came to 
him after two years at Harvard to tell him that he proposed to 
save two years, and enter at once on the study of his profession. 
"Save two years," said the Doctor, "it will take more than two 
years out of your life to explain why you didn't graduate." 

I think that I do not go too far afield when I find occasion 
for the reassertion of the college idea in some deficiencies in the 
public life of today. 

An educational writer has recently said, and with unusual 
insight, that " the difficulties of a democracy are the opportuni- 
ties of education." This saying naturally points to the expert in 
economic and social problems. Doubtless this was its first intent. 
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But in our anxiety to secure men qualified to lead, I believe 
that we have overlooked the necessity for men qualified to fol- 
low. I think that I should be willing to say that the greatest 
present necessity in our social and political life is the neces- 
sity fof the intelligent, discriminating, and courageous support 
of wise men and of wise measures. There is too wide a gap 
between the best leaders and the multitude. The man who 
gives his whole time and trained intelligence to the public good 
ought to be able to count on the discriminating judgment of 
a much larger body of people than is now at command in any 
community. Sometimes it seems as if we were not gaining in 
the art of forming and holding an opinion, an art which ought 
to be one of the distinctive products of a liberal education. It 
is at times humiliating to note the ease with which a man, who 
has presumably gained the habit and the material for independ- 
ent judgment, falls back into the mass and becomes one more 
reflector of the passing sentiment. But the process of training 
men toward broad, intelligent and independent action must go 
on, it must greatly increase its results, else we shall become the 
easy prey of shrewd manipulators. It is not enough to have 
experts and specialists, however capable they may be. The more 
capable they are, the more useless they are, unless there are 
enough to understand and support them. Or to put this state- 
ment into educational terms, if we are to carry out our univer- 
sity ideals, we must extend the range of our college ideals. 
Special intelligence must be supported by general intelligence. 
There must be a habit of mind which is set toward general intel- 
ligence, interested in the whole as well as in some part, alive 
and alert toward the interests of society at large. A very con- 
siderable amount of ignorance and indifference may exist in 
close conjunction with special attainments. When I was on the 
Andover Faculty, a club was started among the women of 
Andover, which soon became noted for its brilliant discussions. 
After a little the wife of one of our professors remarked : " If 
our husbands don't stir about, they will be too ignorant to asso- 
ciate with." 
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A friend with whom I was talking on this general subject a 
few days ago, a careful student of literature, ventured the state- 
ment that one ground of the decline in the literary production 
of this country was the diversion of so much study into special 
channels. Neither investigation nor criticism are giving the 
requisite stimulus to the creative energies. I am unwilling to 
generalize upon so mysterious a subject as the evolution of gen- 
ius, especially of literary genius. One may easily misplace his 
sources, and put second causes into the place of first causes. At 
a Dartmouth dinner in New York, one of the older graduates 
who had been descanting on the greatness of Webster as due 
to his college training, was suddenly brought to task by the 
reply of one of the irreverent youngsters : " The greatness of 
Webster due to Dartmouth College ! the greatness of Webster 
lay in the width between his eyes and in the hang of his 
jaw." 

.The sources of literary genius are not easily laid bare. No 
one can point out with certainty the fructifying soil. But as an 
expert would not look for gold in certain strata, neither would 
one expect to find the literary impulse among the incentives 
which are producing technical, professional, and specializing 
methods of thought. Somewhere in the region and atmosphere 
of a more general culture the seeds of a more abundant litera- 
ture must be silently germinating. 

I have reserved the exact reference to my subject, the integ- 
rity of the college unit, to the close of the discussion, because I 
wished to give it the benefit of a conclusion rather than the 
details of an argument. If the time has come round for the 
reassertion of the college idea, the idea will protect, though it 
may reform, the unit. Form is necessary, and is made safe by 
being held in its place. I have no fear for the integrity of the 
college unit, if the time is near at hand for the reassertion of the 
idea. How much longer the unit can hold against the advanc- 
ing and crowding forces all around it, friendly though they be, 
without a reaffirmation of the idea, I cannot tell. With the 
secondary school pushing with strong hand from below, and the 
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university penetrating with silent force from above, the college 
may be said to be very much in the hands of its friends. 

This much, however, is apparent in respect to time, if we are 
to maintain the formal integrity of the college unit : either we 
must change our estimate of the period which can be allowed 
to educational- uses, and place less insistence upon the shorten- 
ing of time, or we must define the limits of each part of the edu- 
cational system with more regard to every other part. 

I believe that we have reached the time when no more 
advance should be made in requirements for admission to college 
apart from the attempt to equalize the courses leading to the 
different degrees, unless the advance can be gained through the 
economy of studies in the elementary schools. If we add 
requirements, trusting that somehow the way will be found to 
meet them without advancing the age at which students are 
delivered at the college door, we shall find that only here and 
there will the right way be found. The college will inevitably 
suffer at the point of thorough preparation, against which it is 
not altogether easy under the best system of admission to pro- 
tect itself, or the college will see the advanced student pass by 
its doors into professional study. 

I think, too, that the whole educational situation is some- 
what changed by the transfer, in so large degree, of the work 
of the secondary school from the academies to the high schools. 
The academy or school which draws students from their homes, 
anticipates to an extent the social, and even moral, function of 
a college. 

The high school does not disturb the social relations of the 
pupil. With the increase in the preparation of college students 
from high schools, the college becomes in all its social and 
ethical influences and incentives a greater necessity to our edu- 
cational system. I believe that this point must be fairly con- 
sidered in the adjustment between school and college. 

The adjustment at the other end of the college curriculum, 
though apparently beset with difficulties, is, I believe, really less 
difficult. A great many of the subjects which would fall into 
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the last year of the college or the first year of the professional 
school, are neutral subjects. They can be treated in either con- 
nection, according to the facilities which a given institution may 
offer. This fact is especially evident in the relation of the col- 
lege curriculum to medicine, and measurably clear in the rela- 
tion to law and divinity. 1 

But I am not so much concerned with the adjustment of 
time as I am with the acknowledgment and enforcement of 
principles and ideas. 

The college unit stands for an idea, guaranteed by a degree, 
and is, therefore, entitled to sufficient time to make good the 
demands which fall upon it. In education traditions are precious, 
but they are subordinate to present values. My contention is 
that the college exists not by tradition only, but by present val- 
ues ; and that, by as much as it has received through the 
incoming of other methods and other principles, by so much it 
is now prepared to give in return, through the reassertion of its 
permanent and distinctive idea. 

At the close of the address the members of the association 
and th.eir guests adjourned to a lower room, in which refresh- 
ments had been provided, and passed an enjoyable hour in social 
converse. The arrangements for this social gathering were 
under the direction of Professor Thomas B. Lindsay, Dean Wil- 
liam E. Huntington, and Professor Joseph R. Taylor, of Boston 
University. 

SATURDAY MORNING 

The association was called to order at 9:15 by Vice-President 
Edward G. Coy. Shortly afterward President Bancroft took the 
chair. 

The first speaker was Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard 
University. 

THE THREE YEARS' COLLEGE COURSE 

The proposition that the college course for the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts might well be made a three years' course, 

1 As the subject of the shortening of the college course to three years was the 



